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ERHAPS the most notable thing of all in con- 
nection with that year which marks the time 
when practical photography is half a century old, 
is the widespread extent to which photography is 
practised as a popular pursuit, this being evidenced 
by the numerous new societies- which. have been 
formed over the country, the great number of local 
exhibitions, and the extensive construétion and sale 
not only of cheap apparatus, but of instruments of 
an ‘exceptionally elaborate and expensive sort. A 
small metal detective-camera, complete with lens, 
aud capable of giving good results in the hands of 
one who knows how to use it to the best advantage, 
is a¢tually sold in the toy-shops of London for five 
shillings. With the extended use of the camera, the 
optical lantern has grown in popularity; but taste 
has run upon photographs as slides rather than crude 
coloured transparencies such as were in high favour 
a generation ago. 

A tendency of the time is towards greater simpli- 
city, or perhaps we should say reality, in photography, 
and this manifests itself in the less frequent and less 
obtrusive use of what one may cali studio properties ; 
indeed, the pasteboard pillar or balustrade, and the 
background showing an extensive sea or mountain 
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view, is rarely. seen except in the case of the wors of 


those photographers who obtain the lowest prices, 


and whose customers are deprived of most opport:.- 

nities of culture by the fact that they toil more thaa 
their just share. The widespread tendency to sim- 
plicity and reality is largely due to the direét influence 
of men who, like Dr. Emerson, have grasped the 
spirit of the time and given it word; and the issue of 
two editions of his “‘ Naturalistic Photography” during 
the year may be considered one of the events of the 
time. In the present day a combination of photographs 
is criticised in a very different spirit from that of 
even ten years ago, any considerable outraging of 
truth or possibility being almost at once remarked, 
even in the exhibition room of a small town, while 
the old style of street photograph, in which the 
policeman and a few small boys are ranged in a row 
in front of the main building shown, is at once looked 
on as a burlesque, and, if shown, is shown as~an 


example of what not todo. The exhibition held in- 


the house of the Camera Club of the photographs of the 
late O. G. Rejlander has done a good deal towards 
showing the kind of possibilities that may exist regard- 
ing what has been termed “ artistic ” photography, and 
to illustrate how very much control a capable photo- 
grapher may exercise over the facial expression of 
his models. One of Rejlander’s most striking studies, 
“She is looking at me, the dear Creature,” forms the 
frontispiece to our present volume. 

With respect to that which may be called definite 
technical progress, considerable advance has been 
made, and in connection with this phase of the year’s 
work we may refer tothe much clearer understanding 
which has been arrived at regarding the use of 
magnesium for lighting purposes, to say nothing of 
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the cheapening of magnesium by better modes of. . 
production, 3 

It was at the meeting of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain held on the last evening of the year that 
the main points regarding magnesium were clearly put 
and defined. As regards the flash-light, they are to 
protect the lens from stray light by a hood, to avoid 
photographing the eyes with much-expanded pupils, 
by making the lamp-light as bright as possible before 
the flash, to make the flash quick by minimising the 
amount of powder burned at each lamp (thus avoid- 
ing the partial closing of the eyes during the flash) to 
dry the magnesium powder in wet weather, and to 
avoid the use of mixtures made up with oxidising 
compounds like chlorate of potassium. With respect 
to the burning of the magnesium ribbon, the main 
point, as exemplified by the lamp of Mr. Ney, of 
Berlin, is that a striker should knock off the 
magnesium ash at short intervals. Ney’s lamp will 
burn steadily for an hour or more, and was strongly 
recommended by Mr. Warnerke for copying and 
other purposes. 

The eikonogen developer is an introduction of the 

year, and we may now give the formula which 
Mr. Warnerke found so serviceable during his stay 
in Paris, a formula which is likely to prove useful 
to -those working away from headquarters. He 
described it at the last meeting of the year, and it js 


as follows :— 
Distilled water which has been 
boiled and allowed to cool ...... 100 parts 
—— Sulphite of soda .......s.seeeeeeeeeee 402, 
Dissolve, and add— 
Crystallised eikonogen......++. eens oars 


Caustic POtASH,.seresevvveverveveeeens “10 rT 
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Cork well. For use, dilute with from three to ten 
times its volume of water. Mr. Warnerke strongly 
recommends this for short exposures and dull days, 

Printing on rough drawing-paper has becn a 
feature of the year—a revival rather than an intro- 
duction. Mr. Biggs, to whom this revival is largely 
due, recommends salting Whatman’s drawing-paper 
by floating on a bath composed of four grains of gela- 
tine and five grains of common salt in an ounce of 
water, when dry it being sensitised by the follow- 
ing :—Nitrate of silver, 60 grains; water, I ounce. 
Ammonia is added, drop by drop, till the precipitate 
formed is just redissolved. ‘The paper is laid on a 
flat board, salted side up, and the sensitising solution 
is applied freely with a Buckle’s brush. Drying, 
printing, toning, and fixing as in the case of a print 
on albumenised paper. 

Platinum toning of silver prints has been revived, 
and prints on rough paper, as recommended by Mr, 
Biggs, lend themselves excellently to this process. 
An excellent toning preparation is that given on 
page 58. 

The introduétion of the thin rollable celluloid film 
by the Eastman Company also marks the past year, the 
celluloid in this case being aCtually thinner than the 
paper upon which our -4zzua/ is printed, and at the 
same time quite clear and transparent like glass.) A 
roller-slide camera, charged with this material, gives 
the tourist a new power, as the negatives are deve- 
loped as easily as glass negatives, and no stripping or 
after-treatment is required. 

Among the results of the year bearing less directly 
on every-day practice, we may refer to the further 
speculations as to the praéticability of telephoto- 
grammy, or photographing through a telegraph wire 
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—a matter not to be confounded with the telegraphic 
transmission of a sketch or handwriting, a matter re- 
duced to adual pra&ice by Bakewell forty years ago, 
and detailed in his “ Eleétric Science,” published in 
1853 by Ingram, Cooke & Co. Solar photography 
has made progress by the excellent results from the 
various expeditions for photographing the eclipse of 
December ; but these results are saddened by the 
death of Father Perry, while with the expedition in 
British Guiana. Mr. Roberts, as the result of photo- 
graphs of nebulz, has conjeétured—or shall we say 
established ?—that one, at least, of these is a sort of 
enlarged representation of a planetary system. The 
conclusions arrived at by Professor Carey as to the 
existence of silver in allotropic forms, one of which 
is said to be soluble in water, and would seem to 
form the active ingredient in an ordinary “ physical ” 
intensifying solution, are remarkable, and will doubt- 
less form the subject of future investigations. 

Ihe Paris Congress for the Unification of Constants 
has been disappointing as regards its results, the 
attendance being small and non-representative ; still, 
something has been done which may bear fruit. 

A few words as to our own work, ‘The circum- 
stance under which we established the Photographic 
Review are known to many of our readers; and 
towards the close of the year it became apparent that 
the heavy work incident to the printing and publish- 
ing, in addition to the less burdensome task of editing, 
was telling on our health in an unmistakable manner, 
and so acute did the matter become that as we pen these 
lines we are ceasing the work from absolute physical 
inability~to continue ; but we hope a short period 
of rest will make a change. For this reason‘ our 
Annual is shorter and less complete than we intended. 
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What shall we say to those who have sent us papers 
which are left unprinted for the reason indicated 
above? We can say no more than we are £0 sorry, 


but yicld to what we sce no means of avoiding. 
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Original Communications 
to the Annual. 





FROM Mr. C. H. BOTHAMLEY. 
The Eye and the Lens. 


N the discussions on the artistic aspects 
I of photography which have been so 
frequent of late, comparisons have often 
been made between the eye and the photo- 
graphic lens, more especially w:th reference 
to the definition of objects in different planes, 
and the so-called “angle of view.” As a 
rule“these comparisons are made with a con- 
siderable show cf knowledge, but neverthe- 
less it is not at all uncommon to find that 
the essential differences between the dead 
apparatus and the living organ have been 
very imperfectly recognised. Most writers 
seem to forget that the operation or act of 
“seeing ” is not a function of the eye alone. 
We have not only to deal with a receiving 
apparatus in the form of an eye, but also 
with a transmitting apparatus in the form of 
nerves, and a recording apparatus in the form 
of a brain, ‘The brain is obviously different 
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from a photographic plate, and there 1s 
nothing between the lens and the plate 
which resembles the nerves in their mode of 
action, so far as we know. Moreover, as a 
matter of fac, there are very important 


differences between the eye and thelens. A - 


lens, if properly used, remains fixed in one 
place and directed towards one point, whilst 
the eye is constantly in motion in its socket, 
and hence the direction of vision is constantly 
changing ; the focal length of a given lens 1S 
invariable, but the focal length of a normal 
eye is continually varying. Every impression 
received by the eye persists in the form ‘or 2 
sensation for about one-tenth of a second, 
and hence it follows that what we “see” at 
a given instant is the sum, or resultant, of 
all the impressions received during the tenth 
of a second immediately preceding. A lens 
performs no integration of this kind. Now 
applying these facts to the question of the 
definition of objects in various planes, it 1s 
quite true that, as a mathematical and physical 
fact, the eye at any instant is only in focus fur 
one particular plane, but in consequence o! 
what is known as the power of accommoda- 
tion; the focal length of the eye changes 
with very great rapidity, and, with a healthy 
eye and brain, we never get a sensation of 
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blurring similar to that seen ina photograph 
which is ‘‘out of focus.” Again, it is true that 
the eye, so long as it remains absolutely still, 
can only take in a very small angle of view. 
But the living eye is scarcely ever at rest ; 
it moves unconsciously in its socket, and 
hence in reality is efAcient over a much 
wider angle. These movements are ex- 
tremely rapid, and, in consequence of the 
persistence of vision, all the successive im- 
pressions become more or less combined, 
and the impression registered by the brain 
is that of a much more extensive view than 
if the eye were fixed. To discuss the artistic 
bearing of these facts would require much 
space ; but it seemed desirable to point out 
that in taking a photograph the phenomena 
are objective, whilst in the process of seeing 
the phenomena are to a great extent sub- 
jective. This important distinction ought 
not to be overlooked. 


FROM Mr. CHAPMAN JONES, 
Thin or Thick Films. 
OR promiscuous negative work a thick 
flm has many advantages. It pre- 
vents that smal] amount of halation that can 
scarcely be recognised as such, but which 
leads to a loss of detail in the high lights ; 
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and as in this way it allows a greater margin 
in exposure, the operator is enabled to get a 
richer gradation in the shadows. The want 
of uniformity in the thickness of the film, due 
probably to the unevenness of the surface 
of the glass plate, is practically overcome, 
and one is saved the annoyance of seeing the 
image quite through parts of the film before 
the detail is fully out and the density as 
great as desired. 

But in. spite of these advantages, which 
probably no one would deny, there are many 
photographers who unwittingly prefer thinly- 
coated plates. I believe this is simply due 
to impatience. The fixing and washing are 
done in the minimum time, and, of course, 
the thinner the film, the greater the proba- 
bility of thorough fixing and effective wash- 
ing. When the work is done in a hurry, 
the thinnest films fare the best. 

Those who wish to excel will find, sooner 
or later, that apparatus and materials that 
specially allow rapid work will have to be 
given up. Rapidity of production and per- 
fection of result are rarely associated. Not 
that there is anything to be said against a 
quick exposure, when circumstances compel 
it, $0 long as it is sufficient to give what is 
required ; but however short the time, the 
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exposure should be what is called “full.” 
If, then, the development is carried out 
slowly and skilfully, the plate having a thick 
film, and if the fixing and washing are de- 
liberately and thoroughly done, one 1s 
entitled to expect that the resulting negative 
will be worth varnishing and printing from. 

To judge whether any plate has a sufh- 
ciency of emulsior upon it, look at its back 
after de’ velopment and before fixing ; and if 
any detail is visible almost as clearly as on 
the front, the thinness of the film is de ri- 
mental. But if the highest lights are only 
beginning to be visible at the back of 
the plate, there is plenty cf emulsion upon 
it. It is a good rule that the effect of the 
light in exposure should never quite pene- 
trate the film. 


FROM W. JEROME HARRISON, F.G.S. 
The Surroundings of Our Pictures. 
OW much a photograph owes to its 

frame! But what little thought and 
taste are, as a rule, devoted to the proper 
mounting and display of photographs. We 
see delicate quarter-plate prints—little gems 
in themselves—stuck in the centre ofan 
expanse of white cardboard, and killed by 
the nature of their surrounding. I think 
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that a print placed behind a cut-out mount 
always looks better than when mounted upon 
a flat surface. It also'seems to me that the 
naterial which borders the photograph should 
be of a tint intermediate between its darkest 
and its lightest shades. The “ india-tint ”’ 
how so much used answers to this description. 
Some pictures which IJ have lately had framed 
in the manner now to be described look 
cent. per cent. better than they did on an 
ordinary cream mount. First, immediatel y 
surrounding the photograph is a deep gilt 
bevel about 2 of an inch in width ; outside 
this is a width of 2 inches of oak veneer, 
while a reeded black margin 14 inches wide 
encloses the whole. 

This especially suits prints of deep, rich 
tones—portraits, etc. For landscapes the 
oak margin should be rather dark, and the 
effect is then that of viewing the actual scene 
as through a window. Of course, the breadth 
of the frame must be in proportion to the 
size of the photograph; the dimens:ons 
given above are for pictures measuring 8 by 6 
inches. | 

The making of picture-frames is a pleasant 
amusement for winter evenings. The only 
important joiner’s tools required are a mitre- 
block and a tenon-saw ; and I find that 
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frames can be made for just half the sum 
which it costs to buy them. Every good 
picture should have a frame to itself 5 it is a 
mistake to group a number of pictures into 
one frame. For smal] sizes the latter plan 
is often adopted, but it would be better to 
enlarge the best of these to, say, 101n. by 
8in. size, and to keep the remainder in an 
album. It may be said that, as a rule, 
nothing below whole-plate size (85in. by 
651n.) looks well when hung upon a wall, 
This is more especially true of exhib trons, 


FROM MR. WM. ADCOCK. - 
Bits of Experience. 
HE other day a writer to a photographic 
weekly announced he was going to” 
Saltburn; would any one tell him whether 
any ‘‘bits” were to be found there. 

‘This appears to me sufficient text for a 
theme. <Any bits at Saltburn-on-Sea? Is 
there half a mile of coast around our island 
on which plenty of bits are not to be found. 
Is there a square half-mile in the United 
Kingdom which, in summer time especially, 
will not furnish bits for the camera? That 
men exist largely who buy cameras, but are 
born ‘without eyes to see such bits, is 
evident to those who, for the fun of it, read 
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the many idiotic. questions gravely put in 
print. : 
There are people who wonder whether all 
the stupid portion of mankind become amateur 
photographers, or whether any of them follow 
other pursuits. Verily what is flamingly 
called our art-science is cheaply held. Bits? 
yes, bits abound on all sides. Sheep, cattle, 
horses, old hovels, and calves make bits 
universally on pasture-land. Mowers, hay- 
makers, teamsters, stackers, give precious 
bits on meadow land. The bare-looking 
common gives gorse and furze and bushes, 
with patches of grass for donkeys and lean 
kind to browse upon. an no picture- 
poetry be got out of these things? Some of 
these, in addition to coast, and beach, and 
‘boats, and visitors, are found around every 
seaside place. Do cornfields with stacks or 
corn gatherers give bits? Do farmyards 
with pigs and poultry give bits? . Are there 
bits in ploughmen and harrowmen on arable 
land? Material for photographic bits is 
universal. Eyes to see them are more thinly 
strewn. It takes little to make a picture ; it 
is the treatment of that little which yields 
success or failure. 

Saltburn give bits! Are boats there and 
picturesque men who man them? Isa lonely 
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w/ 
shore there? Are waves, and boiling surf, and 
sky there? ‘“Bits!”. Where, I again’ask is 
a spot on which they cannot be found? 


FROM Mer. EDMUND E. FEARN 
A few Hints. 
FIND that when it is necessary to 
enlarge or copy to the full size of the 
camera, it-is well to rack the camera out to 
the full extent, and then focus by moving 
the camera bodily. You are then enabled 
to get a negative as large as is possible with 
the camera used. Of course, if the image 
on the screen is too large, the camera should 
not be racked out so far; but it will be 
found a convenience to focus with the 
camera, and it also saves trouble when the 
focus of the lens is unknown. 

It will preserve your lens if you have an 
extra cap for it to put over the back ; this is 
specially useful as a protection when out in 
the field. 

If you have a negative tnat is cracked (the 
glass only) you will be able to obtain a good 
print by placing in the frame first a piece of 
plain glass, and on the outside of the frame 
paste a piece of white tissue paper; then 
print in the sun, turning the frame round 
occasionally, | 
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FROM Mr. HORACE H. RODEN. 
Two Notes on Black ¢p White Printing. 

LATINOTYPE.—In his Dictionary 

of Photography, Mr. E. J. Wall 

advises possessors of old or ill-used hot } ro- 
cess platinotype paper to try exposing it in 
the frame about as long as for silver printing, 
and to develop it in a solution of sodic car- 
bonate and common alum. In a former 
almanac of the British fournal of Photc- 
graphy, Mr. H. M. Hastings advisei a 
developer of potassic carbonate, with a s:nall 
quantity of some hypochlorite, for paper that 
had “gone wrong” by inadvertent exposui * 

to light or damp. 

In March or April, 1888, a friend in 
India who was proceeding to England g gave 
me a calcium tube, with about fifty pieces of 
whole and half-plate platinotype paper. He 
told me at the time that it was deteriorating. 
Shortly afterwards I came to England on 
furlough, and brought the paper with me, 
not having even opened the tin. It was put 
away and forgotten until last July. On 
opening up, the calcic chloride was found 
deiiquescent, so little good, save for experj- 
ments, was anticipated from the contents. 

I began on Mr. Wall’s receipt, and ob- 
tained flat prints of a grey colour, without 
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detail and spotted all over. Mr. Hastings’ 
formula was then resorted to, the same nega- 
tives being used, but with no better results. 

One day while these experiments were 
going on, I was called away on other busi- 
ness, leaving a frame in the sun. I did not 
return for over three hours, all- of which 
time the paper had been exposed to sun- 
hight. Judge of my astonishment when, on 
opening the frame, | founda fully-developed 
image of the picture, with the high lights 
and half-tones more or less yellow, and the 
deepest portions black—in fact, as though 
the paper was “ Pizzitype.” 1 then placed 
it in dilute H Cl, and obtained a beautiful 
print unspotted, and full of detail and gra- 
dation. as good as could be desired, Fur. 
ther experiments show that almost any tone, 
from light brown to deep black, can be 
obtained according to the length of time the 
paper 1s exposed. 

The chief difference between this and the 
Pizzighell: paper are that breathing cn or 
steaming the paper has little or no effect : 
tnat there is no continuating action if she 
prints are not immediately placed in H Cl 
after removal from the frame; and that the 
colour finally obtained tends to sepia rather 
than black, 
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Printing i is very tedious, as it requires at 
least a dozen times the exposure from the 
same negative as does a silver print. Nega- 
tives with plenty of gradation and fairly 
dense give the best results, as is the case 
with the other forms of platinotype printing. 

Care is required to place the frames as 
nearly as possible parallel to the sun's path, 
so that the rays may be equally distributed, 
or else the edges of the prints will be under- 
exposed, Partia] reduction of the iron salt 
by damp or light seems to have very little 
cfect on this ‘style of printing, while the 
splendidly even coating of the Platinotype 
Company's paper ensures evenness of results ; 
so owners of damaged paper need no fonger 
- throw it away tn “eat 
2. Bromide Paper —Quinol forms an 
excellent developer for these black and 
white prints, but there is a drawback to its 
use, for which [ have as yet seen no pub- 
lished remedy. . 

[f development be prolonged through 
under-exposure of the paper, or if old and 
coloured develope: be used to restrain over- 
exposure, the paper is apt, especially towards 
the edges, to be stained a nasty yellow 
colour, which is unaffected by acids. Wash- 
ing thoroughly before fixing will lessen the 
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stain considerably, but not entirely eradicate 
it. Moreover, when development has to 
be prolonged, or when it is not carried quite 
far enough, the prints, even on Eastman 
paper, acquire a disagreeable greenish-black.- 
one. As a rule, these two evils occur 
-ogether, and there is one remedy which will 
cure both :—Dissolvein an ounce of water 
20 grains of potassic iodide, and add to it 
one grain of auric terchloride ; the resulting 
fluid is of a deep brown colour, and seems 
co be- very constant, the gold not being 
‘-hrown down by exposure to heat or light. 
To use this, add enough water to a small 
juantity of the solution to make the resulting 
mixture a pale sherry colour, and immerse the 
prints therein after well washing. The back of 
the print will rapidly assume a blue tint, due 
to the formation of starch iodide, and this will 
gradually deepen in colour, eating its way 
(visibly) into the weaker portions of the 
film. The yellow portions darken, but 
slowly, and finally assume a reddish purple 
tinge. At this stage the print -should 
be removed from the dish. Soaking in cold 
water for an hour or-so will remove all the 
blue .tint, and the print will be found to be 
intensified throughout, the greenish tinge 
Raving turned to a pure black, and the 
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yellows altogether disappeared. Warm 
water will remove the blue colour very 
quickly, but is apt to ruin the film. The 
blue disappears at once in a weak solution 
of hypo, but then subsequent washing is 
needed. | 

The rationale of the action with regard to 
tone seems to be that some of the silver 1s 
converted into argentic iodide, and metallic 
gold is deposited in its place, whilst the 
argentic iodide is redissolved in the excess 
of potassic iodide in the solution. The 
removal of the yellow stain I do not under- 
stand, unless it be bleaching by -potassic 
chloride. It must be noted that the stain 
caused by iron development is quite un- 
affected by treatment in this solution. This 
mixture of auric chloride and potassic iodide 
seems to have great possibilities in it. It 
will tone silver prints after fixing, though 
the results, so far, have not in my hands 
been very pleasing in appearance. It may 
also be of use in toning lantern slides; at 

any rate, it is worth experimenting with. 

bc gee 
FROM Mak. G. FOXALL. 

Concerning Photographi. Sucieties. 
OW very short often is the life of a 
photographic society, and how very 
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feeble and weak are many of those dragging 
out a miserable existence! How many have 
been started with every promise of success, 
with a great flourish of trumpets and much 
enthusiasm, only to come to an untimely 
and speedy end! Now, if a need exists at 
the start for photographers to get together 
for conference, ézc., it is equally so at the 
miserable close and wind-up of some of these 
institutions ; so that it will not do to say 
there is no necessity for these societies. 1 
do not believe anyone would say that for a 
moment ; they have been productive of too 
much good for that. Weill, there r.ast be 
a screw or screws loose somewhere, and my 
object will be to endeavour to point out 
some of these same screws. 

I believe one of the chief defects to be 
too rigid adherence to the ordinary set and 
formal reading of a paper and a speech- 
making discussion thereon. It is a very diffi- 
cult matter indeed to get 2ll the evenings 
filled with suitable papers frora suitable men, 
especially in smal] country societies, and it 
is a far more difficult task to get the mem- 
bers upon their legs to make short speeches 
in the after-discussion. Many a capable 
man, thoroughly master of his subject, has 
the greatest dislike to doing so, and he does 
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notgetup. I have often been much amused, 
after.a paper has been read containing much 
debateable matter, at watching the different 
members, many of whom were thoroughly 
capable of tackling the subject, looking from 
one to another wondering who would have 
the»audacity to ‘bell the cat,” just-as if they 
were;a lot of mice with that weighty matter 
under consideration. ~It is no use denying 
the fact, most of our countrymen are very 
averse to making speeches, however loqua- 
cious they may be at other times, when 
speaking informally to one or two. There- 
fore, what is the use of providing so many 
of this character of meeting, dependent 
chiefly for its success upon this speech- 
making? Can we wonder at non-success? 
In place of some of these meetings, what 
very lively evenings we might often have if 
the subject were left to chance, and, when 
assembled for debate, any be at liberty to 
ask questions or make any remark. In 
replying to one another in a few words we 
should forget we were making speeches ; 
at the same time, one remark would lead 
up to another, and a very animated. debate 
would result. In short, a conversation rather 
than a set speech-making debate would, I 
believe, be a very welcome innovation in 
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some of our meetings. This character of 
discussion might then. follow an ordinary 
paper ; at any rate, I believe it to be worth 
trying in the interests. of our societies. 


Another cause, I believe, too, that tends 
greatly to the breaking up of societies is the 
election of some to fill the various so-called 
offices. Now, in my humble judgment, only 
two officers are necessary,—viz., a secretary 
ind a chairman or president. A. secretary 
isabsolutely necessary as a means of com- 
munication between the society and the rest 
of the world, and to collect and take care 
of its moneys, and keep its books. 


A chairman or president, too, is neces- 
sary, for the society must have someone to 
ict as its mouthpiece when occasion requires, 
and a suitable member should be elected 
for, say, twelve months to fill the position. 
It is also better to have a regular chairman 
than to have to choose one at each meeting. 
Now, the committee is one of the principle 
causes of trouble and disunion among the 
members of many a society. First of all 
there is its election ; well, of course, all who 
take a rea] interest in the society, will desire 
tobe a member of the committee, which is 
to manage and arrange all its affairs, and, as 
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only a few can be elected, why much heart- 
burning and jealousy is the r sult, causing 
nothing but trouble in the future. Then 
there must always be great uncertainty as to 
what is really the busin ss that properly 
belongs :to the committee, another cause 
of friction, not to be avoidell by the most 
comprehensive ofrules, why even from the 
point of view likely to be taken by the 
committee, their existence is not by any 
means conducive to the speedy and proper 
transaction of business for the good of thc 
society. Any who have served on com- 
mittees of even as many as nine or eleven 
must know how difficult it is to get enough 
together to form a quorum. Now, this 
proves that many have been chosen who do 
not really care to bother themselves about 
the business matters—perhaps to the exclu- 
sion of several better fitted for this work. 
The only cure for all this trouble is, I 
believe, to allow the business of the society 
to be conducted by the society itself. There 
would be no doubt as to a quorum, espe- 
if business was transacted on the same even- 
ings as ordinary meetings, either before or 
ifter the meeting, All ground of complaint 
would then be removed, for the decisions 
would be those of the society, in~ which 
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every member could have a voice, instead 
of a committee, | | 

These suggestions are the outcome of 
some experieice in societies and their work- 
ing, and are made with the desire to increase, 
if possible, the value of these institutions as 
a means of pleasure and profit to photo- 
graphers. I trust we may hear of many 
more being started during the coming year, 
and let each of us do all we can to increase 
the harmony and goodwill that should pre- 
vail, 


FROM Mr. W. H. HARRISON, 
Accuracy. 

NE of the most common failings of 
photographers as a class is, I take it, the 
lack of accuracy. We find it in the exposure of 
plates, in the weighing and measuring of 
chemicals and solutions, and it is probably 
still more palpable in the keeping of accounts. 
Why is it that persons most highly gifted 
with artistic qualifications are so generally 
inaccurate and careless in such matters? 
Rarely indeed do we meet with an indivi- 
dual possessing good business qualities (one 
of the first of which is accuracy) together 
with a keen appreciation of, and ability to 
produce, that which is artistic. We do well 
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to drill ourselves into working methodically 
and correctly. 7 

Correctness of exposure: What an easy 
thing to talk about! What a difficult thing 
to obtain! : | 

The temptition to prolong the exposure 
so long as ever that baby whom we are photo-- 
graphing sits still, is just too much to be 
resistel. When we come to develop the 
plate, however, we are led to comment on 
our folly, to comment on the baby for sit- 
ting still, and in fict to make unkind allu- 
sion to babies in general. 

Without correctness uniformity is impos- 
sible. There are photographers who say, 
“Give us a little pyro and a little ammonia, 
and we will make a picture.” They are far 
too artistic to weigh and measure. Some- 
times the results are good, but generally the 
reverse. The men who produce the uni- 
formly good work are the men who are 
accurate, f 

No doubt we are all anxious to outdo our 
confreresin the production of good work— 
work which is uniformly good. This is a 
worthy ambition. There is another little 
matter, however, which causes us a natural 
anxiety—viz., our balance-sheet at the year’s 
end. Being desirous of seeing at a glance 
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how we stand financially, let us in the 
matter of keeping accounts, as in everything 
else, be accurate. 


FROM Mr. S. BOTTONE. 
Something New. 

F 10 grains of potassium bromide be 
dissolved in half an ounce of water, and 

tO grains of cupric sulphate (blue vitriol) be 
dissolved in another half ounce, and the two 
solutions be mixed, a double decomposition 
takes place, and the solution now contains a 
mixture of potassic sulphate (some of which 
crystallises out) and cupric bromide, or 
bromide of copper. Now, if we take a weak 
gelatine negative, which has been fixed and 
washed in the usual manner, and immerse it 
in this solution of bromide of copper, we 
shall find it vill almost immediately begin 
to change colour, and after the lapse of a 
few seconds it will have become a very © 
beautiful and brilliant positive, the high 
lights being of a pearly yellowish white. It 
is immaterial to this effect whether the nega- 
tive have been previously dried or not; but 
if it has been dried, it must be allowed to 
soak in clean water for five or ten minutes 
previous to the application of the cupric 
bromide. If the picture be required as a 
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positive, it may now be rinsed, reared up to 
dry, and, when dry, varnished with amber 
varnish, and “ backed up” in the usual mode; 
but if it be desired to convert this positive 
into a negative having much greater printing 
density than the original picture, along with 
greater contrast, all that is needed is to wash 
away the cupric bromide and then immerse 
the plate into a dilute solution of ammonia, 
Say one part lig. ammon. fort. to twelve parts 
of water. The picture rapidly acquires a 
warm chocolate tone, very non-actinic, with- 
out any blocking up of the fine detail. 
FROM PROFESSOR W. K. BURTON. 
Advice to Beginners : Keep your Failures as 
Well as your Successes. 
Me amateurs, I suppose, have more 
failures than successes. That is to 
say, that more than half of the plates that 
they expose result in negatives that cannot 
only not be pronounced perfect, but that 
cannot even be pronounced really good in the 
sense of being free from any grave technica] 
fault, and at the same time being such as 
to give artistic piétures. I confess myself, 
at least, that my failures far outnumber my 
successes. It js likely enough that there 
are some severe critics who would consider 
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none of my negatives successes according to 
the definition I have given; but I so far 
differ from these, that there is a fair per- 
centage amongst them that I consider 
good, and from these I make prints, or one 
print from each at least, and keep them. I 
now do most sincerely wish that, from the 
very first time that I handled a camera, I had 
kept some record of every negative that I 
have made, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 

I was looking through the album of a 
friend the other day, and certainly the thing 
about it most notable at first sight was the 
very large proportion of exceedingly bad 
photographs in it; and yet undoubtedly I 
found greater interest in it than I had in 
looking over nine out any ten albums that | 
have seen filled with technically perfect 
prints. 

My friend is an amateur who has not 
peactised photography for very long, but 
he 1s skilful, and probably gets as large 
a percentage of successes as the average 
amateur. His custom is, however, to keep 
one album in which he pastes roughly a 
print of every negative he takes that 1s 
capable of giving any print at all. He 
keeps besides this an album into which he 
carefully pastes what he considers his suc- 
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cesses, I saw this, too. It was a very 
creditable affair. The photographs were quite 
good pictures in every way,.and many of 
them were highly interesting ; but the other 
book was the one I enjoyed looking over by 
far the most. 

I say to every amateur that if he will be 
bold enough to keep one book into which he 
puts his failures as well as his successes, he 
will be surprised how interesting it will be 
to others ; but certainly its greatest interest 
will be to the author himself in after days. 
What could be more interesting to a photo- 
grapher of long standing than to be able to 
look back, and to follow every step he has 
taken from the very beginning? I wish, 
alas ! now too late, that I had made it pos- 
sible for myself todo so, I have kept no 
record of what I considered my failures, but 
I have an imperfect one of what I thought 
ny successes, and that js interesting enough, 
but chiefly as causing me to wonder of 
many of them how, in the name of all 
that is holy, I ever could have thought 
them successful “Here is a portrait taken 
some, ten years ago of a girl whom I 
remember as pretty. It is simply awful. 
Uhe pose 1s dreadful, the lighting is ter- 
rible, and the negative (under-exposed) 
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has been developed till it was hard to a 
degree. Moreover, there are two images, 
on account of the fact that the sitter moved. 
Yet I remember that I thought it a great 
work of art, and that I felt quite bitter at 
some not altogether flattering remarks made 
about it by an older amateur. 

Flere is a landscape again, The compo- 
sition, as it happens, is not at all bad, but 
there is nothing in focus at all. There is 
more fuzziness than even Emerson would 
approve’ of, the sky has a comet. across 
it, and there is a black patch in the fore- 
ground due to a part of the film having 
gone down the sink. This was done in 
the wet-plate days. I remember that this 
was greatly admired, not only by myself, 
but by many of my (non-photographic) 
friends! So onI could go, but it is very 
humiliating, Still it teaches a certain lesson, 
and that is, how very blind the untrained 
eye is to technical defects that stagger an 
experienced photographer altogether. I am 
quite willing to allow that I had less than 
the average. of artistic taste when I took to 
photography, but I am sure that I had quite 
the average non-photographic appreciation 
of technical details; and yet I see, that. I 
must have viewed with complaisance defects 
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that now would condemn a negative before 
it left the developing-tray. There can be 
no doubt that the continual attention to 
technical details increases greatly the sensi- 
tiveness to technical defects. This is no 
evil in itself, but I fear that it is often 
accompanied by a loss of the appreciation of 
the effect of a photograph broadly looked at. 
The attention is too much attracted to de- 
tails, and empirical standards are set up for 
“correctly-exposed negatives” and such like. 
Very often, for example, a negative that any 
experienced photographer would condemn 
out of hand as “under-exposed,” because a 
great proportion of the surface of the plate 
remains as clear glass, will give a bolder 
effect than a negative that comes up to the 
technical idea of a correctly-exposed one. 
Let it be not supposed that I advise 
neglect of technical matters. I do not do 
so by any means, but I say that many of the 
technical standards that photographers have 
erected are merely empirical, and not of 
necessity to be followed ; and that, in any 
case, photographs are not produced. for 
photographers exclusively or principally, 
but for that portion of the public that is 
blessed with some sense of the beautiful, 
and that technical excellence—only, as a 
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to come far second to artistic merit. A 
photograph that displays any artistic merit, 
even if technically it be very defective, 1S 
to be much preferred to one ever so per- 
fect technically that displays no artistic merit. 

But, led away by a contemplation of some 
of my early efforts, I have wandered from my 
subject, which was failures. So I come back to 
it, and finish up by advising any beginner 
who may come across this to procure 
“straight away” some kind of scrap-book 
in which photographs can be pasted, and to 
paste init a print from every printable nega- 
tive that he makes. I predict that if he 
continue this practice for a few years he will 
be possessed of something certainly more in- 
teresting to himself, and probably more inte- 
resting to his friends, than the album which 
One may assume he will also keep for his 


faultless photographs. 


FROM Mr. WILLIAMS R. KENNAN. 
Large Trays for Bromide Enlargements. 
HE following plan, though old, does 
a not seem to be much known, and 
will be found a most excellent way for 
making large-sized trays, so much required 
at present for enlarging. 
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First, make substantial wood trays of the 
rejuired size. Screwing them together 1s 
better than nailing. See the trays are closely 
jointed, and that the sso0d is sufficiently 
strong ; 2in. finished pine or deal will do 
for trays 4ft. by 3ft. 

Then get ordinary oil-cloth, of the white 
marble kind used for covering ordinary toilet 
stands, and glue this inside the trays—-of 
course, woolly side next the wood—and 
don’t cut the corners, but fold them in, the 
way the Willesden paper trays are done. 
There must be no joining the cloth. Let 
the edges of the cloth lap over the out- 
side of the end and sides of the trays, 
fastening them there with a row of common 
tacks. 2 

The very roughest trays can be used, but 
it will be found better to have the wood 
planed and sufficiently strong to make the 
tray rigid, otherwise the cloth may crack. 
Of course, if it does, paraffin wax heated will 
repair it. If properly made, these trays will 
last.for years, and are most pleasant to 
USE 5 and, at the same time, they are the 
simplest and cheapest, and don’t require the 
periodical waxing the ordinary wooden trays 
always demand. 


(Original C ommunications continucd on page 75.) 





Every-day ‘Topics. 


Mr. W. A. Harrisons Experizivce cs ta” 
““At Home” Portraits ¢¢ Groips. 
‘R., HARRISON—who is so Well 
known as a skilful and practical 
operator, and is not to be confounded with 
a gentleman of the sammie name and initials 
who is associated with the [terary side of 
photographic work—writing in the Photo- 
graphic Review, says :— 

There are many difficulties in this work 
which do not present themselves in the 
ordinary glass room or studio. I need 
scarcely say that one of the greatest is the 
scarcity of light, and not only the scarcity, 
but also the directness with which it enters 
the apartment, coming generally from one 
or two small windows. If, in order to get 
sufficient light, we find it necessary to place 
the sitter near the window, then the effect 
is hard in the extreme: shadows black as 
ink, ‘with never a bit of detail visibl:. It 
is well to place the sitter baci if there be 
room, so that the light enters the apartment 
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ia front of the face, thus modifying the 
contrasts a little. The windows are gener- 
ally found profusely draped with curtains, 
often of a thick material, admitting little or 
no light. Even when they are of lace, it 
is quite common to find them so deeply 
dyed with saffron that the light which 
does struggle through possesses little actinic 
power. By all means have them. pinned 
well back to the sides of the window. Our 
patroness may demur when she sees what we 
are about, but if we explain the necessity of 
the proceeding, and give her the assurance 
_that we will exercise great care in our pre- 
parations, she will soon be won over. 

Having now a strong light and dark 
shadows, we must resort to reflectors ; and 
for this purpose I have found nothing better 
than an ordinary bed-sheet. This should be 
very carefully placed, not too far back, so 
that the refle@ted light as well as the direct 
may come pretty well from the front. 

A portable stand for supporting the reflec- 
for may easily be made out of a few feet of 
round deal about an inch in diameter, cut 
into suitable lengths, and joined by means 
of ferrules as used for fishing-rods. 

7 The end supports should appear like the 
letter V inverted, with a rod of the same 
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material along the top, either end of which 
rests on these end supports. The sheet can 
be thrown over this stand in the same fashion 
as the washerwoman has previously placed 
it on the clothes-line to dry. In fact, our 
reflector-stand is little more than a portable 
clothes-horse ; yet it will be found of great 
service. If we are not supplied with some 
such article, we often experience a difficulty 
in attaching the corners of the sheet in a 
suitable position. Of course, this arrange- 
ment can be moved to any part of the room 
when required. A similar contrivance is 
useful for placing a plain background when 
vignettes are required, the wall paper often 
being unsuitable for that purpose. 

The reflector sheet should be of ample 
size, so that it may be spread out on the 
floor, as well as placed upright on the stand. 

Where the window is very small and the 
general tone of the room dark, additional 
light may be gained by placing a large 
reflector outside the window. We have all 
noticed the effect in our rooms, when the 
ground and surrounding buildings have been 
covered with a layer of snow. How it fills 
the apartment with light! In a lesser degree 
we may gain the same effect by the use of 
an outside reflector. 
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Many exceedingly pretty effects in lighting 
are to be obtained in an ordinary drawing 
room. Amongst others, I would mention 
specially the kind of picture known amongst 
photographers as the Rembrandt. When 
light and shade are correctly balanced, this is 
a most pleasing and artistic style of . photo- 
graph, and one in great demand. It is more 
especially suited for studies of the head and 
bust than for three-quarters or full-length 
portraits, except when our sitter is attired in 
white ; then the details of the drapery are 
sometimes more easily rendered by the figure 
being placed in shadow. 

In order to produce a successful Rem- 
brandt, it is of the first importance that we 
pay careful attention to the matter of lighting, 
that we may have a correct proportion of 
light and shade. If the light be strong and 
direct, then we must have much reflected 
light ; if weaker, or more diffused, a lesser 
amount of reflection will suffice. In all cases 
we ought to avoid reflected light being used 
in such a manner that it can be detected in 
the resulting picture as such, It is desirable 
that the reflecting sheet be not placed too 
near the face of the sitter, and that it be 
brought fairly well tothe front. The opera- 
to. will do well to make a final inspection 
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and overhauling of the lighting previous to 
exposing the plate ; in orderthat any defects, 
"which on a close inspection are discernable, 
may be reétified, such as fals> lights reflected 
in the eyes, heavy shadows caused by promi- 
nence of the nose, &c.,&c. When exposing 
on such a picture, the great amount of 
shadow ought to be taken into consideration, 
and a due allowance made in the length of 
exposure. ‘lhe two most common caus?s of 
failure in Rembrandts are violent contrasts 
of light and shade, and under exposure. For 
homez work, the one has to be overcome by 
a judicious use of reflectors ; and the other 
by an exposure, the duration of which our 
experience and judgment must determine. 

It is desirable to be provided with a vig- 
nette background, the wall-paper frequently 
being af so conspicuous design as to be alto- 
gether unavailable for the purpose. Even 
when the paper is quite plain there are sure 
to be shadows on it near the window, which 
make vignetting a difficulty. In choosing a 
background, select the lightest you can find, 
remembering that the weaker light of the 
drawing-room requires a lighter background 
than is necessary for the studio. Let the 
roller be attached to the top of background, 
with a cord for hanging, like a map or pic- 
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ture. I find it more convenient to dispense 
with the rod or lath at the bottom, as it 1s 
so constantly in the way. 

By providing ourselves with an extra stand, 
as described last week, we have the choice 
of the two methods of hanging the back- 
ground. Sometimes the stand will be use- 
less, on account of the limited space behind 
the sitters; and at other times it will be 
desirable to use it; as, for instance, when 
the background is required away from the 
wall. | 
Never attempt this kind of work with a 
view lens when you are the possessor of a 
portrait lens. The latter is far and away the 
better. When we take into consideration 
the small amount of light with which we 
have to work, the frequent demand for the 
photographing of children “ At Home,” and 
the necessarily close proximity of the sitter 
to the background, and other articles more 
or less obtrusive, we shall readily see that 
a view lens is not suited for the purpose. 

When photographing a full length por- 
trait or group—the background is often quite 
unobtrusive if rendered by a portrait lens, 
but if a view lens is used, it is glaringly ob- 
jectionable. The same applies to picture 
frames, vases, curtains, &c, : 
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With regard to accessories, the drawing 
room usually abounds with them, and IJ have 
never experienced any difficulty in this direc- 
tion. Flowers, grasses, and other articles 
useful in the making up of pictures, are often 
more abundant here than in the average 
studio. With fresh accessories and home- 
like surroundings, new and_ natural poses 
suggest themselves; and the work, as far as 
posing and picture making is concerned, is a 
delight. If we are photographing children, 
the children know that they are at home, and 
the freedom of speech and action allowed at 
home are difficulties far less than the inquisi- 
tive conduct of the older, andthe half-terrified 
condition of the younger members, when 
visiting the strange studio. 

T’o ensure success be provided with a quick 
acting portrait lens, and plates of the greatest 
rapidity (combined, of course, with the other 
qualities which constitute a good plate), 
then the difficulties are half overcome. 

A plate which gives a full round image 
with abundant detail in the shadows, with- 
out being unduly forced, is the class of 
plate to be used for the work. 

In making the exposure, the operator 
should not forget to take into consideration 
the colour of the wall-paper, carpets, hang- 


eae 
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ings, &c., &&c. When there is a fair amount 
of light in the room, it is often robbed of 
much of its actinic power by the yellow or 
red tone of the room, and is quite misleading 
to the inexperienced. 

Under exposure being the most common 
fault in photographs taken under these con- 
ditions, ought to be studiously avoided ; 
hence, I would again urge that every avail- 
able assistance to rapidity be made use of. 

Perhaps groups are the most trying sub- 
jects we meet with. The inequality of the 
light is a cause of great trouble. Ina group 
of eight or nine persons those farthest from 
the source of ligkt are but dimly lighted, and 
that end of the plate will require very much 
more exposure than the opposite. A sheet 
placed on the carpet near them, in addition 
to the side reflection, will somewhat assist to 
equalise matters; and if the cap of the lens 
be taken off and replaced in such a manner 
as to give the shorter exposure to the side 
nearer the window, the difficulty is still fur- 
ther reduced. The rest must be done in 
development, and after-treatment of the 
negative, Personally I like a slow develop- 
ment, and think my readers will grant the 


desirability of its adoption for this class of 
work, 
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Large groups ought not to be attempted 
indoors, unless the room. be exceptionally 
large and well lighted. If the apartment 
be but badly lighted it is preferable to 
photograph the group out of doors, or at the 
studio. Parlour portraiture is suitable for 
single figures and small groups, but when a 
group numbering more than seven or eight 
individuals is required to be photographed, 
not only is the lighting a difficulty, but 
trouble is also occasioned by the limited 
space available between sitcers and camera. 
It is well to have a short focus lens by us ; 
it will often help us over a difficulty other- 
wise insurmountable. 

I well remember the trouble I once expe- 
rienced in photographing a group of seven 
or eight persons and a dog in a very mode- 
rately-lighted drawing-room, being supplied 
only with a rectilinear lens. Fortunately 
the room was long, so I had no difficulty in 
getting well away from my subjects; but 
the length of exposure necessary and the 
restlessness of my canine sitter combined to 
make the task anything but an easy one. 

As I have previously remarked, the time 
of exposure in drawing-room portraiture 1s 
very prolonged. Due consideration should 
be given to this fact when posing, more- 
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especially with children, and positions chosen 
in which the temptation to move is reduced 
to a minimum. In grouping children for 
instance, it is often advisable to place the 
heads together so that one forms a slight 
support for the other. Sitting positions for 
the same reason are usually more successful 
than standing ; in fact experience gained in 
the bygone days of slow plates and tong 
exposures will be found of great service in 
selecting positions in which it is easy to keep 
still. This is a matter which, in these times 
of instantaneous photography, is to a great 
extent lost sight of. fee 
One word in favour of platinotype printing. 
The average negative produced in the draw- 
ing-room is far more suitable for printing by 
this process than for silver, The lighting in 
most cases is necessarily somewhat harder 
than in the studio, and by printing in 
platinum the violent contrasts are consider- 
ably modified ; and of course the resulting 
picture has the double advantage of being 
both more artistic and permanent, “a thing of 
beauty” which «jg a joy for ever.” To 
amateurs who have: hitherto had no experience 
in this artistic style of printing, I would say 
“ by all means try it,” They will find it more 
interesting, and Siving permanent results, 
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To return to the subject of apparatus, I 
would advise my readers to equip themselves 
as lightly as possible. It is most fatiguing 
to be compelled to carry a heavy head rest 
and studio camera stand, in addition to the 
other indispensable apparatus up the quantity 
of steps one sometimes has to ascend. 

The studio camera stand is altogether 
unnecessary ; the ordinary tripod answers 
the purpose quite as well if corks be placed 
on the spikes in order to protect the carpet. 
I would recommend a tripod the height of 
which may be regulated at will by the well- 
known sliding arrangement. The head rest 
should be as light as is compatible with 
stability. A good stock of dark slides is very 
convenient but provision should also be 
made for the changing of plates. 

The use of a room, which can be tempor- 
arily darkened, is generally placed at the 
disposal of the photographer ; but it is well 
to be provided with some form of changing 
box or bag, many of which are in the market. 

Many opportunities of doing business will 
present themselves in connection with even- 
ing parties, masquerade balls, bazaars, exhi- 
bitions, &c., whereby if the operator can 
work successfully by artificial light, he may 
‘ncrease business during the winter month. 
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The demand for night photography . is 


very great and there opens up before us 
almost unlimited scope for good work in this 
direction. 

It must remain for the enterprising reader 
to use whatever form of artificial light he 
chooses. It is not my intention to enter 
more fully into that subject in this paper. 

I have now tried to bring before my 
readers some of the advantages and difficul- 
ties of drawing-room portraiture 5 and have 
recommended the methods of making the 
most of these advantages, and overcoming 
the difficulties, being the while guided by 
my own experience. 

Perhaps some of my remarks will not be 
found to be in accordance with the views 
- held by many photographers. We all know 
that each operator has his own pet methods 
of working, and some there are who are very 
conservative in these matters ; yet if any, after 
wading through my remarks and observations 
on the subject, obtain any fresh views which 
prove of after service to them, I shall con- 
sider myself amply repaid for any effort 
which I have made. 


P NHE plan of commencing the exposure 
upon both the “spirit” sitter and the 
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material sitter, covering the lens while the 
“spirit ” sitter moves away, and then finish- 
ing the exposure upon the material sitter, is 
the mode which has been most generally 
adopted, whether the “ spirit ” photographs 
have been made as an amusement or for 
fraudulent purposes; but to get the most 
striking results, some points should be at- 
tended to. Indeed, if care and thought are 
exercised, results are obtaine1 which may 
serve to illustrate the most harrowing ghost 
stories which the imagination can invent. 
The background should consist of dark 
furniture, so as to give a sombre aspect to 
the scene. Now, considering that the spirit 
is generally clothed in white, and that a 
vague, weak, and feeble image of it is more 
impressive than a distinct one, it is generally 
sufficient if one-tenth of the total exposure 
is given while the “spirit” is present. It 
is also desirable to put the camera out of 
focus during this part of the exposure, say, 
a quarter of an inch out, for a lens of six or 
eight inches focus. Of course, this tends to 
the unsharpness of the material sitter ; but if 
the apparatus is put back to the true focus 
for the remaining nine-tenths of the exposure, 


( ) 
nothing is noticeable. As far as practicable, 
it ig desirable that the “spirit” should be 








<* 
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more equally lighted than the eal sitter, 
and the total exposure should be as much as 
the plate will bear ; otherwise the “spirit ” 
may come out wath only the high lights 
visible. We shall be glad to see any results 
obtained by our readers. 


Floating Paper. 

USEFUL hint in conneétion with the printing 

room was published some time since in a1 
American journal, the P/otograplic Times. A vety 
commonly recommended way of laying the sheet of 
albumen paper on to the surface of the sensitising 
bath, is to hold it by two opposite corne:s and then 
to lower it until the rounded surface just touches the 
solution; after which each corner is gradually 
dropped until the whole sheet is floated. With this 
system, however, air bubbles are apt to be formed. A 
method of floating which is less likely to cause air 
bubbles is to hold the sheet square and upright, 
except fcr 2 or 3 inches from the bottom ; where it Is 
curled backwards enough to cause that portion to 
touch the surface of the liquid, at the end of the bath 
nearest to the operator. The hand that has held the 
bottom is now transferred to the top, so that the 
shect is held square vertically by the two top corners. 
The hands are now gradually lowered, but in the 
same vertical plane. ‘The sheet by this means is 
pushed along the surface of the bath, as though it was 
passing under a roller close to the surface of the 
solution at the near end of the dish. This pushing 
or scraping movement of the paper is very efficacious 
in preventing bubbles from forming. 
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SHADING THE LENS. 


ticity the lens is a matter of some importance 
at all times, and special importance just now 
that the light is intense. A glare on the surfac: of 
the glasses illuminates rough particles or dust and 
degrades the image while reflections from the lower 
part of the mount—when it projeéts—may do mere 
definite harm. A piece of this black cardboard which 
can be so placed as to projeét over the front of the 
camcra a few inches beyond the lens is a real 
advantage, and in few cameras there is no means of 
holding this. Two discs of card half an inch in 
diameter and held on the top of the camera by a 
screw cach will serve, if the shading strip is cut of 
such a width that it just slides under these discs and 


between the stems of the screws; or two strips of 
spring brass may be used. 


Ink for writing on Photographs. 


HE following answers very well for numbering 


and marking proofs, the writing being executed 
on a dark portion. 


Todide of potassium ..........6. IO parts 


Water Seecesesesseseseeseesseeeeeseeese 30 399 
Todine See eeesreseeseeeeSseeseeseeeeeoesd I 993 
Gum...<. eeente eeeseesreeeeereeeeseeee E bb) 


The lines soon bleach under the strokes by the conver- 
sion of the silver into iodide. 





Toning Baths. 
LL sorts of strange additions are made to the 
toning bath, and these are supposed to very 
matcrially influence the results ; but we have the ne 
that a simple solution of chloride of gold in water 
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(no free hydrochloric acid to be in the chloride) seems 

to give every desired tone in some hands, Inorder-to 

show recent suggestions we give the following ; the 

first being from the Photographic Times, and said to 

give black violet tones, while the second is also from 

an American source. | : 
BENZOATE TONING BATH. 


Water cecccccescecceeseceoeees 1000 parts 
Benzoate of AMMONIa..eeee “ea tae 
Chloride of Gold .....++. saa ‘earn 
URANIUM TONING BATH. 
Water .....seee ssyeeues viene 6000 parts 
Acetate Soda..... APOE: "eae 
Common Salt ...cccecceeeeee 2 » 
Nitrate Uranium ..... vicaibe I 4 
Chloride Gold ......ceeeeee es I 45 


All toning baths in which acid chloride of gold is uged, 
and a salt of a weak acid (an acetate or benzoate for 
instance) is employed, are better for standing twelve 


or twenty-four hours before use. . 
| . 





Hardening the Film when a strongly Alkaline Developer 
_ has. been used. 
\ \ 7HEN the developer has.been so alkaline as to 
impoverish. the gelatine of the’ film, it is quite 
a common thing for frilling to take place in the fixing 
‘or washing bath, and to prevent this Dr. E. Vogel 
recommends immersion in the following bath after 
development. No washing off of the developer, if 
pyro or hydrochinon, is required ; indeed a little of 
the solution may be poured on before the last of the 
developer is off. In any case a few minutes in the 
tannin bath is sufficient, after which it is rinsed, fixed 
.and washed as usual. 
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*“vOGEL’s TANNIN-BATH FOR HARDENING THE FILM. 
* Crystallised. sulphite of soda....... 10 grammes 
(about 154 grains). 
2 grammes | 
(about 31 grains.) 
seseeeccecccceescscecvesessess 500 Cubic cents. 
} (about 18 fluid cz.) 
- 5 grammes 
a (say 1 fluid drachm), 
The tannin bath is also useful in the case of gelatine 
emulsion papers. 


[3 PRMD. HR oobiiic ec 
-. Water 
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She EE Pyrocatechin Developer. 
R.-EDER speaks well of the Pyrocatechin 
developer, but it is important to obtain pure 
material—he gets it from Dr. Schuchard of Garlitz. 
The following formula gives good negatives of an 
agreeable coffee-brown tint :— 


g 


EDER S PYROCATECHIN DEVELOPER. 
A.—Pyrocatechin eeeeeeeeeeossnoeseoes I part 
Sulphite soda ..rccccsscsseeeeee 4 Parts 


Water “3235: sédsdeceseasdewseesss LO - §j;"> 
B.—Caustic:Potash ........eeceeeeeee 4 parts 
Water <2< ssi esevesvecseneves: 40-5, 


For use, mix. 1 volume of A with 2 volumes of B. 


Testing Mounting Cards. What Mr. fobn Spiller says. 


WOULD advise every photographer to test his 

_cards by mounting spare prints on face and back 
of the suspected mounts, then wrap them up in 
moistened white filter paper, and put them away for a 
day or two. If any bleaching action occur, one 
general or local, or any colour comes off the cards; = 
can draw his own conclusions ; particularly if at the 
same time he is assured by a blank trial that his own 
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photographs are not at fault. But for the test for _ 
soluble colour—whether brown, black, or olive—he 
need not wait so long. . 
Photographers would do well to adopt Mr. Spiller’s 
suggestion, and test each batch of mounts, not only in 
their own individual interest, but also in the interest 
of the whole photographic fraternity. If dealers sup- 
plying injurious mounts find that.those to whom they 
are sent return them promptly, they will soon learn 
that it is their own advantage to take more care in the 


selection of stock, 





Photographing on Linen or other Fabric, 
Re decorating table napkins, bed-room trimmings, 
and so forth the following simple process works 
satisfactorily, and photographers may often do much 
extra business by introducing it to their customers. 
Boil the fabric in water containing a little soda, so 
a5 Co remove the dressing, iron smooth and saturate 
With 
Ammonium Chloride............. 2 grammes 
(about 31 grains) 
WEE she pee ce ceeieck 250 cubic cents. 
| White oF Giro bees (about 9 ounces) 
Se lene ees te ed 
silver batheaaiee a a cae ig eee 
Cxpose, tone, and fix Aas en ey seep 
Ee S for an ordinary print on 
paper. 





_ 
6 coe JromaC racked Negative 
exc / 
oa bate Ways may be mentioned. First, 
dep narrow is ea ee 
say tii 
) ce as deep as the largest 
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dimension of the frame, and the other is to suspend 
the frame from a roasting jack. A convenient way is 


_ to make a sort of scale pan with a board and strings ; 


this arrangement being also useful when vignettes are 
to be made. 


Suu L’reckles. 

OW of course the removal of. sun 
freckles in the negative must rest 
with the retoucher, but it ought not to be 
left entirely to this manipulator. The 
operator should also perform his share in 
endering tne task as easy as possible and 
thus conduce to the excellence of the 

finished result. 

There are two main conditions which 
should be observed in order to obtain the 
best possible results in the case of sun 
freckles—the first is a bright but soff nega- 
tive, the second soft and delicate lighting. 


With a hard under-exposed, or harsh and 


ill-lighted picture, it 1s almost impossible to 
deal’ successfully with sun-freckles—the 
negative must be kept soft and full of detail, 
and the lighting equally tender and judicious. 
Probably the best results are obtained by. 
a semi-Rembrandt lighting, oF where i : 
face is for the most part in an agreeable half=" 
shadow. : 

In some cases, 1n order to tone down the 
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sharp high lights, and confer greater softness 
upon the shadows, it has been found an 
excellent plan to interpose a screen of tissue 
paper between the sitter and the light. It 
does not appear to increase the exposure and 
certainly has the effect of somewhat sub- 
duing the pronounced effect c the freckles. 

Important points to be borne in mind in 
connection with sun-freckles are—a soft 
negative and a soft light, but much can be 
done by using isochromatised or orthochro- 
matised plates, a thing now quite easy in the 
studio if the simple plan of orthochromatising 
plates ‘described by Ives, and detailed in 
the next article, be adopted. The eosine 
plates sold by Edwards may be used, or 
Vogel’s “ Azaline” solution as sold by Gotz, 
may be employed. | 





Ives's Method of Orthochromatising Gelatine Plates by 
Means of Cyanine. 

SE freshly-prepared plates, those only a month 
old often giving foggy, weak, and unsatisfac- 
tory results. A solution of cyanine in pure alcohol 
Is prepared ; this solution, containing one-quarter of 
a grain of the dye to each ounce of spirit, is poured 
es the plate like varnish and allowed to dry off, but 
little or none penetrating the film. When dry, the 
plate 1s soaked for two or three minutes in water, and 
1S exposed wet, the development and after-treatment 
being as ordinarily. The plates which have been 
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coated with the alcoholic cyanine will keep for a few 
days, but after soaking in water a plate should be 
used at once. , 





Orthochromati: Piates and Flash Light. 
R. ED. NEWCOMB in the Photographic Time: 
recommends tor the flash light a yellow 
burning mixture and orthochromatic plates A mix- 
ture of magnesium dust with five or six times it: 
weight of dry powdered pure nitrate of soda flashes 
with an intense yellow light. and by using ortho- 
chromatised plates in conjunction with this, Mr. 
Newcomb has obtained exceilent photographs of 
theatrical «-enes, | 





Ftydrochinon-Soda Weveloper for Gelatino Bromide 
S Ss Paper. : 

No. I—Hydrochinon......sececesesee. 10 parts 
WROD ccscccan ots cuctecscaces -25O° ‘g 
Potassium meta-bisulphite... 5 

No. II.—Carbonate Soda......sseeeeees O00 parts 

| Sulphite s0da.ccoccrsseverseees 50 59 

We dhe ok a2. socucawcoacae ee+sesas  LOOOK: 55 
For use mix 1 part of No. I. with 5 to 7 of No. Il. 
Water to the extent of an equal volume may be added 
to moderate the action. A trace of caustic soda may 
be used as an accelerator, . tew drops of a ten per 
cent. solution being put into the dish from time to 


time, 
Ss a, Be 


How to make Blue Lantern Slides or T: ransparencies. 
Mr. Beneke’s Method. 
‘ MAKE 1 ounce of fine gelatine, put it 1 clean 


we ‘ t 
water, wash it a couple of ‘times, PRE 
fier a 
the water and place it on a clean towel. After 
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one hour dissolve the gelatine in 20 ounces of hot 
water, and filter. Coat plates carefully freed from 
grease with the gelatine solution warmed to 120 to 
140 degrees Fahr., lay on a cold marble slab placed 
horizontally, and as soon as the coating has become 
stiff enough not to run any more, set up on nails to 
dry. To make the sensitizing solution, dissolve citrate 
of iron and ammonia, 7} drams in 4 ounces of water, 
also ferri-cyanide of potassium, 5 drams in 4 ounces 
of water.’ Mix and filter into a dish and immerse 
plates for about five minute, avoiding air bubbles, 
when dry they are printed, about double the time 
required for albumen paper. The last thing to be 
done is washing, which removes the salts and developes 


a rich blue print. 


Smell from the Parafin Lamp. 
IPE the outside of the lamp and the fittings 
carefully before putting the lamp away and 
before using it, is the substance of an article in the 
Optical Magic Lantern Fournal, for it is not the fumes 
from the wick that smell, so much as the oil which 
has crept on the outside of the lamp, and which 
becomes volatilised by the heat. The so-called 
“sponge cloths” used by engineers are extremely con- 
venient for wiping the lamp and for other similar 
uses in the photographic laboratory. They cost 
2s. 6d. a dozen, and can be had at most oil-shops in 
Clerkenwell and other industrial districts of London. 
We get them at an oil-shop nearly opposite the 

Records Office, in Fetter Lane. 
SORE AME RE Ee, 
Lining with Platinum. 

pyeIN or albumenised paper may be used. Make 
your prints as for toning with gold, but print 
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if anything deeper, wash thoroughly in at. least three 
changes of water, getting rid of all the free nitrate 
of silver, and make toning bath as follows :—Sat. sol. 
oxalate of potash, 3 oz. (about 85 grammes) ; Chloro- 
platinite of potash, 1 to 6 sol. } dram (about 2 cubic 


centimetres). The toning proceeds rapidly, and 
inclines to the cold side. 


Substitute for Ground Glass. 
LOHSE gives the following formula. The 
e ordinary ground glass used in cameras, owing 
to its roughness, causes the image to lose much of its 
sharpness. Especially is this felt in scientific work, as 
in microscopical, astronomical, or spectral photo- 
graphic work, where the magnifying glass must be 
used, 
RSETAUING conics iveieves cues 3 grammes (45 grains) 
Chloride of barium ... 1 gramme (15 grains) 
Sulphate of Ammonia... 075 gramme (75 grains) 
NWWAtCY dace is tvs co od en eee e EOS CC (34, ounces) 
The gelatine, sulphate of ammonia, and three- 
fourths of the water are heated together in a watcr 
bath until the solids are dissclved ; next add the 
chloride of barium, dissolved in the rest of the water. 
After mixing and cooling, press the mass into 
threads and then wash, melt, and add a trace of 
alcholic solution of salicylic acid, and filter it through 
a folded filter. With this emulsion coat glass plates, 
and surprisc will result at the extraordinary fine- 
ness of the optical picture as seen through the objec- 
tive. ates Ne 
Mayall’s Plan of Printing from Cracked Negatives. 
ROASTING-JACK is hung from the roof of 
the printing shed, and from it depend four 
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cords, holding up a square board like a scale pan. 
When the jack is wound up, this board revolves first 
one way, and then the other, and cracked negatives 
laid upon it to print, leave scarcely any record behind 
them of the fault. For vignette printing this method 


is useful, 


Another way of Printing from a Cracked Negative. 
UT the frame at the bottom of a box about the 
same size across as the printing frame, and twice 
as deep as its width. A sheet of tissue paper may be 


laid over the frame. 


Mr. Hackett’s Solution for Brightening and Clearing 
Gelatine Negatives. 
Saturated solution of common alum, 20 ounces 
(about 600 cubic cents.) 


Sulphuric acid, } to 1 fluid ounce 
(about 14 to 28 cubic cents.) 


The above is cheaper than mixtures containing citric 
acid, and seems to answer better in most cases. Pyro 
stains go at once, and silver stains caused by contact 
with damp printing paper are cleaned off, if taken at 
an early stage. A dense negative may be left in the 
bath all night without injury. Thorough washing 
away of the acid is desirable. 





Lhe Focussing-Screen too Opague or too Transparent. 
tbe the former case, make the glass warm, rub 
- over with a piece of wax, and polish off with 
4 soft cloth ; in the latter, rub with a piece of chalk 


and wipe off the excess, 





Mucilage that will not become Sour. 


Gum POSOOSCES Ce OE OR EEOEE OLED EEE SEE EE® 5 ounces 
ee (about 150 grammes) 
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eeeesscece eeeece0e Ceeeeeoreesescseces I pint 


: (about 600 cubic cents. | 
When dissolved, add 


Sulphate of alumina ....cccseseese. 5° grains 


(about 3} grammes) 
WHE a ug 2 drachms 


(about 8 cubic cents.) 
Mix well, allow it to settle for a few days, and pour 
off the clear, 


Seer ee 


Backing Plates. How Mr. W. Carter operates. 


A PASTY water-colour is applied with a small 
elastic roller, such as printers use for inking 


_ their type ; ground burnt sienna, mixed to a stiff paste 

with dextrine and glycerine, answers well, but almost 
any stiffish water-colour may be used, provided it is 
neither w'iite nor blue, It is easy to wipe the.colour 


off with a damp rag, and this should be done before 
development. 


$$ 
Flexible Paint for Backgrounds, 


oe HE following retains sufficient flexibility to 
enable the sheet to be rolled : 
DORE SOAP. iseiecsassae 


Chvevees ‘-* ounces 
Boiling water 


Pee eesececcenes I2 ounces 
Dissolve and work well into usual oil paint; 6lbs. 


—————— 


Encaustic Paste for Giving a Bright Surface t. 
Albumen Prints. 


HITE wax, one part; oil of turpentine, four 


to five parts ; melt the wax and stir in the 
turpentine. The print should be perfectly dry, when 
a very small quantity of the above is smeared-on with 
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a piece of flannel, after which the print is passed 
through the burnisher. Ashman recommends ozoce- 
rite or hard paraffin wax as the lubricant, and benzoline 


as the solvent. 
Giving Matt Surface to Albumen Prints. 
HE finest pumice powder is sifted from a musiin 
bag over the print, and is then rubbed on 
with a soft india-rubber pad. After careful removal 
of the powder, the surface may be wiped with a clean 


damp cloth. 





Platinotxpe Developer to Produce Brown Tones. 


OLUTION A :— 
Neutral potassium oxalate...... 295 grammes 
(about 10} ounces) 


WAUET donc vebacesoccaeel xe ees I litre 
(about 35 fluid ounces) 


Solution B :— 

Mercuric chloride ............... 5 grammes 
(about 77 grains) 
WV GEC Ts ih as ne I0o cubic cents. 
(about 34 ounces) 
Solution A is heated to 70 or 80 degrees centigrade, 
and about one part is added to fifty of B, more or 
less, according as the brown tone is to be more or less 


decided. 





Magnesium Pyrotechnic. Mixture Giving a Violet Ligtt. 

FS mena permanganate of potassium... 2 parts 
” bichromate of potassium ...... 7 Tg | 

a MA SMS StU. A Sis) A. I part 

Mix, just before using, by passing the maieria!s 

through a small sieve, pile up on a piece of sheet 
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metal, and fire the tip of the pile by a red-hot wire 
or one of the fusees uscd for lighting pipes. 


\ ) 
\ 





Coating Plates with Emulsion: How Mr. K irkl Ly Works, 
AC THOUGH most photographers purchase their 


plates, and these are ordinarily machine-coated, 
not only the experimentalist, but also the practitioner, 
often has occasiom to coat a few plates. Im such a 
case the following hints will be useful. 


The emulsion is melted in a water bath, say at a 
temperature of about 100 deg. Fahrenhcit, and is 
filtered through very fine and carefully-cleaned muslin 
to the centre of which a thread is attached, so that 
the emulsion can run down without forming air bubbles. 
The receiving-cup should also stand in warm water. 
A cleaned glass plate being now taken on the pneu- 
matic holder, a small ladle-full of the emulsion is 
dipped out of the receiving vessel and poured on the 
centre of the plate, and is spread over its surface by 
means of a bent glass rod. After a little rocking, to 
make the film even, the plate is put on a level slab of 
plate glass to set. A suitable ladle of convenient size 
may be a silver spoon, table, desert, tca, or salt, with 
the stem bent a little just beyond ~*s bowl, or a clay 
pipe of suitable size may be used. ‘ 


A 


—_— — 





Baiagny’s Carbonate of Ammonia Devetsper. 
OLUTION A :— 
Carbonate of Ammonia ...... 5° grammes 
(about 1% ounces 


W ater eeeeseeeereeesseeseseseseeeeeee 1,000 cubic cents. 
(about 13 pints) 
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Solution B :— paige 
Pyrogallic acid.....ssseseeeeeeee 15 grammes 
(about 4 ounce) 
Alcohol - ssscsssssseesvesssessse 260 cubic cents. 
ik | (about 9 ounces) 
Ammonium bromide ......... 3 to 6 grammes 
; | (about 46 to 92 grains) 
For use, 50 volumes of A’are mixed with from 1 
to 2 volumes of B. In case of under-exposure, it is 
soaked first in A and B is added afterwards. 





Liesegang on Preserving Paste. | 
EEP the paste-pot under a glass shade, side by 
-. side with a vessel containing a little ammonia. 
This device hinders both drying and putrefaction. 





Mercuric Intensification. by Scolik’s Method. ~ 


ERCURIC chloride, 1 part ; potassium bro- 

mide, 1 part; water, 50 parts. Wash the 

fixed negative thoroughly ; immerse in above till 

thoroughly whitened ; rinse, and soak in a mixture 

of equal parts of saturated solution of sulphite of soda 
and of water. A moderate washing is required, 





Obernetter’s Method of Making Colour-Sensitive Plates. 


Ao emulsion made up with but little gelatine 
is used, and each plate is flooded with the 
following solution, allowed to remain in Contact with 
it till the film is softened, and then rinsed. Erythro- 
sine solution, containing one part of the colour in one. 
thousand, 50 Parts ; silver nitrate solution, containing 
one partin a thousand, 5° parts ; ammonia, 3 parts. 
Alkaline pyro or hydrochinon is recommended, 
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MERCURIC INTENSIFICATION, FOLLOWED BY HYDRO# 
"5 CHINON, 

HE gelatine negative is treated with meérctiric 

mR chloride in the usual way (see preceding 

page), and after rhorowgh washing is immersed in’ a 

solution containing both hydrochinon and sodium 

sulphite, This gives a dense negative of a bluish- 


black tint. The process is also available for gelatine 
transparencies, mrs Bes 


’ 





Abney’s Method of Eliminating Green Fog. 
C... the negative image into bromide of 


silver by immersion in the following, bath till 
the whole is whitened :— 


Betehoride: of irom. . vsiisiceuesves vaeceee 5° grains 


re (about 3:25 grammes) 
Potassium bromide......scsscosesseseeess 30 grains 
(about 2 grammes) 
wi veceastalmeebuscas 4 OUDCES 
(about 113 cubic cents.) _ 
Wash well and treat with ordinary ferrous oxalate 
developer (in daylight) until the colour and density 
of the image are restored. 


A CU Sees 


Mr, E. Vogels Hydrochinon Developer. 


Crystallised sulphite sodium......... 40 grammes 
(about 617 grains) 

Fiydrochinoit... :.-ccossassevosveus evs 7°5 grammes 
(about 106 grains) 
WER is dcees coneves assess: seseveees 150 Cubic cents, 
: i (about 5} ounces). 

Carbonate of potassttm cyreseseeeeeee SO grammes 


(abovt 772 grains) 
For.use. one volume i3 six€d with seven volumies~of 


Wately ~~ oe 





2° 
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GAUTHIER’S METHOD OF GIVING A BROWN COLOUR -TO 
i FERRO-PRUSSIATE PRINTS. 
FAHE blue print, after washing and drying, is 
dA immersed in an ammonia: bath, 1 to g, till 
nearly decolourised. It is then washed and. soaked 
for about twelve liours in a solution of tannic acid 
containing onc part in fifty-of water. Sometimes the 
brown colour.does not fully develop in the tannic acid 
bath till a small quantity of ammonia has been added. 


A Thin Mountant which will Keep Well. 


AER Ooo tikcaecden destie sts 30 ounces. 

POL ECIAIC incesiuenn so chessuart en 

ATIUEOOLs Lote Wiess cocesabes nue tlhe tele 

Alconol ..is.:< sisid'ahans Promeere Cg ee 

ier nokie: micid .\ i ccsehcsvaw sees 12 arops, 1.5, 
The arrowroot is stirred into the water, and the gelatine 
is placed in to swell, after which the whole is heated 
in a water bath till the arrowroot has swelled and 
the gelatine dissolved. The carbolic acid is added to 
the spirit, and then stirred in. 





Photo-Etching Method for Making Intaglio 
| Plates. 

ace photographic intaglio method 

ordinarily known as that of Klic is 
that which has been most extensively used 
in recent times, and which has generally 
given the best results ; and, moreover, 
it 18 a method which any amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer can carry out. with 
such appliances as he js likely to have by 


“Ee 4 


BR. oot Sila M ¢. 
a so iy ae 
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him. Indeed, in respect of difficulty of 


Working, it is not much more than the 
ordinary carbon process. We are, therefore, 
glad to be able to give reliable details of 
working, the result of the experience of Mr. 
A. W. Turner, who has been labouring 
under the superintendence of Colonel Water- 


house, in the Government Survey Office at 
Calcutta :-— 


Original Negatives——These should be unreversed, | 
of good quality, clear, bright, and not too dense. For 
half-tone work a good silver-printing negative will 
generally give good results. For line-work the nega- 
tive need not be so dense as for photo-lithography, 
but should be clear and bright, and show the finest 
lines well. As the process possesses more power of 
bringing cu: faint lines than does photo-zincography, 
it is better as a rule to intensify with pyrogallic acid 
and silver, rather than with the usual intensifier used 
for negatives of maps. In order to secure clear bor- 
ders on the copper-plate, the subject must be masked 
out on the negative with thin opaque paper or black 
varnish. 

The Transparency.—As a negative image Is required 
on the copper, a reyersed transparency must be pre- 
pared .from the negative, and the simplest way of 
doing this is by means of the Autotype special trans- 
parency tissue, developed upon a glass plate by the 
ordina:y Autotype pigment printing proccss. When 
subjects have to be enlarged or reduced, the trans- 
parencies are best obtained in the camera on gelatine 
dry plates, but should not be too dense; care must 
also be taken that they are properly reversed, so as to 
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produce a negative image on the copper-plate. Looked 
“at from the film side, the image should be reversed 
just as it is on the negative. ; 
Transparencies can also be obtained with the ordi- 
nary Autotype Standard Brown or other tissues, and 
‘this method is particularly suitable fot dense nega- 
‘tives, which would take a long time to print and give 
heavy shadows. Formerly such transparencies were 
intensified with permanganate of potash, but this is 
not now found neccessary. ‘The transparencies ob- 


tained with the special transparency tissue do not 
x, even for line subjects. ‘The ex- 


require intensifying, 
posure under the negative varies, but from twenty to 
thirty minutes is usually sufficient for half-tone sub- 
jeats, and for linc subjects about two minutes in the 
sun. The transparency should be clear and. bright 
in the lights, and not too denss in the shadows. Held 
at a short distance from a sheet of white paper, the 
“effect should be very much as desired in the finished 
print, because the etched images reproduce very 
closely the characteristics of the transparency. Before 
being printed from, a mask of the size the printed 
picture is desired to be should be cut out of thin, 
semi-transparent paper, and applied on the back of 
_the transparency, so as to provide a “ safe edge,” to pre- 
vent the picture washing up on development. 
The Copper-Plates.—These should be of the usual 
thickness as prepared for the use of engravers, and of 
the best copper, free from holes, flaws, or surface- 
markings, which will assuredly be brought out in the 
subsequent operations of steel-facing, and spoil the 
effect of the prints. They must be finely polished 
by rubbing With oil and fine tripoli or flour-emery, 
finishing up with powdered chalk applied with a felt 
pad. They then have to receive a fine resinous grain, 


ee 
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in Order to hold the gelatine film during. the after- 
process of etching, and also to break up the etched 
parts of the surface of the copper irregularly, so as to 
give them the necessary holding power to retain the. 
ink during the printing. We have found that the 
best substance for this purpose is very finely-powdered.. 
bitumen, though powdered rosin, or a mixture of the 
two, may also be used. The powdered bitumen is 
placed in a large box, which is best mounted on pivots, 
$) that it can be turned over to allow the dust to fall 
from one side to the other ; or, if the box is not so 
mounted, the powder can be blown up with a bellows, - 
or stirred up in any way, so as to produce a cloud’ of 
fine dust inside the box. As soon as the coarser par-. 
ticles have subsided, the plate is placed near the 
bottom of the box, and left for five or ten minutes 
till a sufficient quantity of the dust has been deposited 
upon it.” A more even grain is obtained for fine 
Work by allowing the dust to settle longer (for two 
niinutes), and repeating the operation two or: three: 
times, so as to have a large quantity of very fine dust. 
For half-tone subjects more grain is required than 
for line, and dark heavy subjects require a stronger’: 
grain than light and fine oncs. . Some experience is 
necessary to know the proper amount. The loose 
deposit of bitumen has next to be fixed to the plate... 
Formerly this was done by exposing the plates for a: 
few seconds to the fumes of benzole or oil of laven- 
der, but Mr. Turner has found it better to do it. by 
heat, the plate being moved about for a short time 
over a dish containing a little flaming spirit of wine... 
Av heater warmed by gas would, however, be_better,. 
It is an advantage to allow the plates to cool’ spon= 
taneously after this operation. The plates are. then, 
1eady to reccive the negative transfer prints. 


& 
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The Negative Pigment Print-—The tissue that has 
been found to answer best for producing the negative 
Image in gelatine on the copper-plate is the Autotype 
Company’s Standard Brown, No. 100. The tissue is 
schsitised by immersion for one to four minutes, 
_actérdimg to the season of the year, in a solution of- 


*Bichromate of potash ...... 30 parts. 
Spirit Of WINE ssccscoesescece 150 95 


Ammonia coves ecceseeeseeecese 4 33 
“Water ‘eee aereeeereseesseeosecs 700 3S 


It is squeezed down upon a glass plate prepared with 
French chalk, fanned for about half an hour, placed 
in a box containing chloride of calcium, and left to 
dry. It has been found advantageous in the cold 
weather to leave the tissue for a few days in the 
chloride of calcium box before use. , 


_The sensitised tissue is cut carefully square to the 
size required, and: laid in its place over the masked 
transparency in an ordinary printing-frame, and. ex- 
posed to the sun or diffused light for a sufficient time 
to produce-a thin bright image when developed on 
the copper-plate. a 

Development.—The copper-plate bearing the dust- 
grain is placed in a dish of cold water—in hot 
weather ice must be used to lower the temperature to 
atleast 60 deg.—and the exposed tissue is immersed 
in the water, quickly arranged in its place on the 
copper-plate, and withdrawn with the latter as soon 
as possible, and squeezed down upon it. In the cold 
weather the tissue should be allowed to soak in the 
water for about two minutcs, and more time can be 
taken in placing it in position on the plate. “. The 
plate-with the tissue is left for a time, and then 
developed in the usual way with warm water. ‘It is 
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better to slightly over-expose and reduce the image, - 
if necessary, by the addition of a small quantity of 
bicarbonate of soda in the warm water. It is very 
important that the image should be thoroughly de- 
veloped, and free from any soluble gelatine. The 
image being negative, z.e., the lights of the picture 
being represented by varying thicknesses of gelatine, 
and the shadows by more or less clear copper, some 
care is required in development, and this should be 


conducted slowly with water at a moderate tempera- 
ture. 


After development, the plate is flowed with a 5 per 
cent. solution of alum, and dried off with spirit of 
wine. This clears up the shadows and gives a 
sharper and crisper image than is obtainable by dry- 
ing spontaneously. It is well to begin with a weak 
spirit, containing about equal parts of spirit and water, 
flowing it over the plate from one corner, so.as to 
drive before it the water in the film, together with 
the insoluble scum which the spirit forms with any 
loose soluble gelatine remaining on the surface, and 


which must be removed with care to avoid mark- 


ings on the surface. After treatment with stronger 


spirit till all moisture 1s removed, the plate may be 
set aside to dry, but in hot weather it should be 
finally flooded with a solution of one part of glycerine 
in twenty parts of spirit of wine, in order to prevent 
the splitting off of the film on drying. 


The plate is now ready for etching. The borders 
all round the picture, as well as the back of the 
plate, arc painted with a varnish containing 20 per 
cent. of bitumen, dissolved in benzole and left to dry 
thoroughly. 


For etching, solutions of perchloride of iron ate 
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used.in -five different strengths, as shown in the.table . 


below :— 

















No: Strength on Biumé’: Sp. Grisae Approximate per- 
4 E Seale: 63 deg. Fah. | centage ot Fe? Ci’, 
I. |... 45 deg. add 47 
. 40 deg. 1,375 4I 
Be Femi om 38 deg. 1,349 38 
lV. 35 deg 1,313 35 
MR PRs oe N22e ee ee 





A stronger solution, at 48 deg. Baumé, has also been 
tried, but has no penctrating power through even 
the thinnest film of gelatine. 

The solutions are laid out in a series of flat dishes, 
into which the plate to be etched is immersed in 
order, ‘beginning with the strongest (No. 1). For 
line work, as a rule, only Nos. I. and II. are used, the 
plate being left in No. I. for about two minutes, and 
then removed to No, II. for another three minutes. 

For half-tone work, the plate isimmersed in No. L., 
and not left more than onc minute after the copper 
Is first attacked; it is then transferred to No. IL, 
and allowed to remain for three or four minutes ; 
then it is passed into No. IIL, and remains for two 
minutes ; to No. IV. for one minute, and finally to 
No. V., where it remains for about a minute, till the 
highest lights are just about to be attacked. The 
use of the different strengths of perchloride, and the 
time the plates should be exposed to them, are matters 
which depend on the nature of the film, the tempera- 
ture, and the hygrometric state of the weather at the 
time, and must be learnt by practice. A very good 
guide for the time the plates should remain in each 
solution is till the action of the perchloride appears 
to stopy it is then time to transfer it to a weaker 
salution, or.a distinct line will be shown, and result 
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ina hard black and white picture. With the Auto-. 
type Standard Brown tissue there is no difficulty in. 
following the progress of the etching in its different 
stages. ‘T’he whole operation is usually completed in 
from five to:'ten minutcs, and should be stopped as 
soonas it isseen that the high lights are sufliciently.. 
bitten. In dry cold weather it has been found that. 
the gelatine has less resisting powcr than it has in 
the warmer months, when there is more moisture in. 
the air. Stronger solutions are therefore required 
as the weather becomes drier and colder. , 

As soon as the plate is considered sufficiently bitten, 
itis washed under the tap with a strong current of. 
water, so as to drive out the perchloride of iron as 
quickly as possible. The gelatine film is then gently 
removed by rubbing with a muslin or cotton rag. 
The plate having been dried, the asphaltum: varnish 
is.carefully washed off the face and back, with ben- 
zine, ‘The face of the plate is rubbed over with a 
little whiting and ammonia, dried and polished off 
with a little spirit of wine. The plate should now 
show a fine smooth polish on the highest lights, with 
a gradually increasing depth of biting through the | 
lights to the shadows, and a fine clear grain through- 
out. 

Obtained-as above described, the plates now require 
no re-biting, and very little touching up. beyond oil- 
rubbing and cleaning. <2 

The lettering for half-tone plates is usually done 
by hand, but.recently we have adopted a method of 
lettering the transparencies by printing from type 
on slips of thin collodionised gelatine, which are cut 
and fastened in their proper places on the trans- 
parency.,. In order to make the printing more opaque 
it is dusted over with red bronze powder, which 
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adheres to the freshly-printed letters, and gives them 
great opacity. Facsimile names and writing or print- 
ing on thin paper can also be inserted by coating the 
plate with sensitive asphaltum solution and exposing 
it to lightunder the writing, &c., then developing with 
turpentine or benzine, and etching with perchloride 
of iron. Flat and shaded tints can also be inserted 
on the plates by applying and fixing the dust-grain, 
then stopping out on the plate all but parts required 
to be tinted, and etching with solution of perchloride 
of iron at 20 deg Baumé. This satisfactorily takes 
the place of machine-rulings on architectural drawings, 
and is much less trouble. In skilled hands a variety 
of effects could be produced by the combination of 
photo and hand-etching. 2 
After lettering and touching up, the plates are 
carefully steel-faced, and are ready for printing. 
They require very careful inking and wiping off, and 
good pressure in printing to avoid streaks of wooli- 
ness, ‘The native printers soon learn the work, and 
with due care the proportion of spoiled prints is 
small—much more so than with collotype. 








Original Communications 
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(Continued from page 36.) 





FROM Mr. W. E. DEBENHAM. 
Intensifying Negatives. 


F all the methods for intensifying nezatives that 
T have tried, none have proved at all equal in 
my hands to that with mercury iodide, followed by 
Schlippe’s salt. It has the advantage, in’ the first 
place, of giving as great range of density as may be 
required, from a mere brightening up of a plate that 
is nearly right to start with, to a very great increase 
of vigour on a plate that is weak enough to require 
such reinforcement ; and in the second place, of 
giving the promise of greater permanence than can 
be expected from most other methods of intensifica- 
tion. | (ee 
The only-objection, so far as I know, that has been 
raised against the process is a ltability to stain the 
film, but this need not occur if reasonable care is 
taken in washing and fixing ; and, indeed, in so far 
as imperfeét fixture is concerned, it may be assumed 
that the intensification has only produced immediately 
a result that would more or less have come on with- 
out it in time. 
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The negative, then, must first be properly fixed 
and then washed. Half-an-hour in an upright tank 
suffices for washing most films. The plate is then 
flooded with a solution made by pouring strong solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium into a saturated solution 
of bichloride of mercury, until the abundant red pre- 
Cipitate first. formed is just redissolved. For very 
thin negatives this mixture may be used as it is, but for 
ordinary negatives it may be diluted with from three 
to four parts of water. | Whilst washing after this 
treatment, look at the back of the negative. If a 
milky-looking deposit is seen between the film and 
the plate, it has been insufficiently fixed, and should 
be replaced in a fresh clean hypo until the deposit is 
disolved, when, after another good washing, ° the 
mercury treatment may be renewed. After thorough 
washing from the mercury solution, say for half-an- 
hour in an upright bath (or more if the gelatine is 
very thick), flood with a five-grain solution of Schlippe’s 
salt until the image is seen to be fully acted upon 
to the back, and then wash once more before drying. 





FROM Mp. THOMAS GULLIVER. 
Card-board Slide Carriers. 


i& sometimes happens that extra carriers are wanted, 

for some particular sized plate, or for a Copying 
camcra, Or as mounts for. lantern slides, All the 
materials required are some good cardboard, a gluc- 
pot, and some pieces of common talc. One piece of 
card is cut to nicely fit the dark slide or lantern slide ; 
then an Opening, the size of the plate or slide to _be 
used ; ‘another Card is cut the same outside, but ik 
eighth of an inch smaller inside ; then at.the corners 
are fitted strips of talc, When ready, the. talc Strips 
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‘are ¢ glued on and the top card put in place, having 
Previously been glued with thin glue. When slightly 
set, it is best to put the whole under pressure in a 
press, or under a heavy weight. The use of the talc 


is, the carrier remains stiff and in shape for years, and 
does not easily bend. 





How to Photograph a Bicycle. 


HE bicycle was brand new and highly polished, 

so the light was reflected in unsightly patches, 

and the print was not quite satisfactory. On the next 
occasion the owner of the machine took it out for a few 
miles on a dusty road, when, the reflecting bright- 
ness being dusted over, another plate was exposed, 
and this time the photograph was a success, every 


detail showing niccly, and altogether far superior to 
the first attempt. 


FROM Mr. E. W. FOXLEE. 


Toning and Intensifying Carbon Trans- 
: pareuctes. 


1 is possibly not known to every amateur that 
: both the colour and density of carbon trans- 


parencies can be modified to an almost unlimited 
extent after they are finished. 


Such, however, is the 
case. For instance, 


if a transparency made in a 
tissue containing an alizarine pigment—and most 
English purples and brown tissues do—be immersed 
in an alkali, say a solution of carbonate of soda, the 
image will become much warmer in tone.” A solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash renders the image of 
a very Won-actinic colour, The permanganate. ts 
often used as a means of intensifying thin trans- 
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parencies when they are used for the repreduction 
of negatives, or for enlarging from. Carbon trans- 
parencics can be intensified with pyrogallic acid ‘and 
silyer in the same manner as collodion negatives. 


They chen acquire a rich brown tone. 


A great varicty cf colours and tints may he anced 


by precipitating different colouring matters in the 
film by double decomposition, as in, dyeing fabrics. 
For example, if a picture be first immersed in a weak 
solution of a salt of iron—say the perchloride—and 
afterwards treated with one of gallic acid, a rich 
velvety black will result. With different salts of iron, 
and, instcad of gallic acid, using pyrogallic acid, in- 
fusions of galls, logwood, &c., a great varicty of purple 
and black tones can be obtained. By first ‘heating 
the transparency with a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, followed by one of bichloride of mercury, 4 
bright red, iodide of mercury, will be precipitated 1 in 
the film. A proto-salt of iron, succceded by ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, will yicld a bluc Prussian blue. 
Acetate of lead, followed by bichromate of potassium, 
produces a bright ycllow chromate of lead. By the 
double decomposition method, any colour or tint can 
be got. It is scarcely necessary to say that, whatever 
coloured is obtained, it will be p/vs that of the trans-. 
parency in the first instance. ‘Therefore the tissues 
hest suited to the purpose are those containing but 
little pigment, and that of a transparent character. 


In order to avoid staining, it is necessary that the 
surface of the film be weil washed between the first 
and second treatments. Sometimes when the trans- 
parency is made ona substratum of chromated gela- 
tine there is a tendency for the lights to become 
stained. This may, however, be avoided by first of 
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Al imiiersing the picture in very dilute hydrochloric 
acid for a minute or two, and then well washing. 





FROM Mr. G. W. VALENTINE. 


A Cheap Way of Producing Lantern Slides. 
'HOOSE a negative that has plenty of detail, 
and one that has been nicely exposed and 
properly developed, and take a print on white albu- 
menised paper; after which, thoroughly wash, tone, 
fix, and wash again, and mount on a chemically clean 
lantern glass, face downwards, with freshly-made 
starch paste. - Well rub down, and sce that there are 
no air-bubbles between the print and glass ; stand up 
to get thoroughly dry, after which proceed to.lightly 
rub away all the paper with fine glass paper until you 
come down to the albumen; well dust, and give a 
good warming over a a gas flame, and coat with trans- 
parent varnish ; clean and polish a lantern backing 
plate ; insert around mask between the two, and if 
all has been kept nice and clean the results will sur- 


prise you. They can also be tinted or coloured before 
varnishing. 


The Toning-Bath. : 

SA~ONING-BATHS are very <cldom found to 

: work, after being in use for a month or so, as 
they ought to do. The reason of this is, I have 
found, chiefly due to the bath cither having been ex- 
posed to ever so little white light, a continuing aétion 
seems to be set up, or there has been added to the 
bath too much alkali, either of which will. precipi- 
tate the gold in solution. I have made it a custom 
to never expose the toning-bath to cver so weak a 
white light; and since adhering to that I find it 
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quite possible to tone more than the. proverbial sh¢et 
of albumenised paper with one grain of gold, . Seeing 
is believing. Try it. 





FROM Mr. ese GEE.. 
Frame Your Picture. 


as OTHING succeeds like-success,” as a ccftit!1 

advertisement has it, and when a young 
amateur goes abroad for his holiday in the hopes of 
bringing back some pleasing records of his travels, he 
isperhaps mortified on returning to find those recoras 
only third or fourth rate in quality; and if the following 
wrinkle enables him to succecd I shall feel rewarded. 
Three years ago I was just about packing up my. kit 
for a photo tour in South Devon, when an old friend 
remarked to me, “Mind you frame your picture,” 
and, in explanation, said that a photograph taken 
from, say, the inside cf a room, through the open 
window, would be of a far better quality. than if it 
were taken outside the window in the full. glare of 
daylight, although both might be correctly. expesed, 
because the abundance of light outside, striking 
the lens from all points, would tend to fog and 
lower the tone of the photographic image on the 
plate, and at the same time there would be. a_ larger 
picture entering the camera than that covering the 
plate. As this was quite unnecessary and tended to 
fill the camera with diffused light, which was a dis- 
advantage, he suggested “framing the picture,” or, in 
other words, cutting off all that part of the picture 
that overlapped the plate. To carry out this sugges- 
tion I got the lid of a cardboard quarter-plate grooved 
plate-box, cut a round hole in the centre, and glued 
a tim on the outside to fit on to the lens, _ This 
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| .answered well,,as nearly, all the, unrequired picture 
Was cut off, and the resulting negative w2s a great 
improvement on the others EF had taken without. As 
this arrangement precluded the use of a cap, I con- 
trived a flap-shutter to work inside. ‘Thisis cusily done 
by inserting a piece of wire through the two sides, 
about half an inch above the centre hole, and fasten- 
ing a piece of cardboard to it large enough to form’a 
flap. About three-quarters of an inch of wire should 
be left projecting on one side to be formed into’a 
little. handle to raise and lower the shutter. This 
form of apparatus for outdoor photography cannot be 
beaten. . Sky shades are recommended, but this forms 
a sky shade and every other shade. The result of 
the use of this simple picce of apparatus was a scri¢s 
of about forty good negatives, which was very satis- 
factory. I have since tried the cainera without this 
adjunct, and returned with anything but satisfactory 
results ; but this year I have proved beyond doubt its 
great advantage. : F 





FROM Mar. V. A. CORBOULD. 
Some- Useful Hints. 


FEW things suggest themselves to me as being 
useful, though perhaps not new. The first 

is the replacing of a broken focussing-screen. This 
accident usually happens, I have found, at the only 
time you particularly want a screen, and by prefer- 
ence when you are in a country place where there 
is no photographic dealer keeping the finest quality 
requisite for focussing glasses. The best thing, 
under the circumstances, is to make your own, and 
not try to use a makeshift such as is usually sold as 
ground glass by the local glazicr, who may not very 
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clearly understand what is wanted. A man was 
trying to persuade me, when I was in Brittany this 
summer, that a ground glass having red stars upon it 
would be much more ornamental, and was not much 
more expensive. The best way to make the ground 
surface is to obtain a good plate glass, free from 
defeéts ; also some fine emery, which it is best to 
wash first in ether, so that all the grease is removed ; 
then to shake up in a bottle of water, and pour into 
a jam-pot and allow to settle. The heavier particles 
will, of course, settle first, leaving the finer deposit 
which settles last, on the surface. 
This finer cmery is what is wanted. A little is 
taken on the finger and put on the glass plate to be 
_ground for the screen. You can now kill two birds 
with one stone, if you have a cutting-shape by you, 
_as you can use this as a grinder, rubbing the emery 
_against the future focussing-screen with Sipe SES 
a circular motion in the grinding. When finished 
(which will take about cight or ten minutes, according 
to the surface of the glass, for a half-plate), you will find 
that both cutting-shape and focussing-glass. have the 
finest possible ground surface. The advantage of 
-grinding the cutting-shape is that you will be able to 
-sec the print whilst you are trimming it, and, in 
.addition, you will be less liable to cut your fingers by 
the plate. slipping during the operation. If the 
. glass screens of your developing lamp are treated in 
_this. way, the light emitted will be all the better for 
the diffusion thus gained. If the coloured glasses are 
flashed, take care not to grind the flashed side, or you 
will. probably get a sickly pink colour to the ruby, 
which will cause retching or sickness when develop- 

ing, as I have found by experience. 
Another thing worth mentioning is that by the in- 
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terpositton’ of from three to six “stripping skins.” 
between a negative and the sensitised ‘paper, a-very 
-agreeable softening may be. obtained, though. not .to 
the extent which at first sight‘ you would imagine 
you would obtain by this proceeding. ‘In portraits 
you can very often get rid of freckles by this means, 
and do away with the too marked effect of retouching. 
With regard to one other matter, namely, in- 
tensification, I have found that by the use of the 
following solution (after the negative has been-washed 
free from hypo, and treated with alum, and- re- 
washed), a very non-actinic colour can be obtained, 
varying from red brown to orange :-— | 
Mercuric chloride ........0.08 150 -GFS8«: : 
Ammonium. chloride ....s000. 150 21S.) 
Water, Wii. i eciveeediee 16.0% 
After the negative is bleached, treat with :—. - 
ALMA OND 0 i veciie cde eesee LO—=1 F since 


Water...... eeeneee @eeeeseeeseeeeseeeee IO OZ” = 


By this means the red colour is obtained,. hike if 
the ammonia were stronger, would have turned to a 
blacker colour, which is, however, not so’ hon-actinic. 
Thoroughly wash between the operation of bleaching 
and darkening. Also again after the ammonia, as, if 
the ammonia is not removed, a white deposit is-some- 
times formed on the surface of the film. 

Should the negative now be too dense, it can be 
reduced by placing it in a bath of hyposulphite of 
soja. It can by this means be reduced to what it 
was before intensification was commenced. 

o ® as 
FROM Me. F, T. BENNETT, 
Deteétive-Camera Work. 

F late I have devoted much time to instantancous 
work, and trust the following remarks, which 
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“are the result of practical experience, will contain ’a 
hint ‘here and there which will prove of sorac slight 
service to those of your many readers who are touch- 
“ing that particular branch of photography. 4 
', When using hand or detective cameras, onc of 
-most ‘important things to remember is to hold 
‘camera perfectly still during the exposure, failing whic) 
“the image‘will be blurred and shaky, for it must be 
“remembered, as in firing a gun off, that the slightcst 
‘movement or shake at.a distance of, say, fifty or a 
-handred feet, means something very considerable. My 
lisual method ‘is to hold the camera tightly against my 
chest with the left hand, using the rigit to release 
the shutter. ee 
The: simpler the apparatus the better. 

present: using a home-made. camera: in a cigar-box, 
carrying three double metal slides. The shutter is 
constructed on Lancaster’s principle, and the lens is 
a single one, working - well at (9, and has a much 
‘greater depth of focus than most doublets working at 
‘that size stop. o : pape oF ) 
» ‘For development I prefer a developer consisting of 
ammonia, bromide of ammonium, and dry pyro. #1 
keep the ammonia in solution, 1 0z. to 20 of water ; 
the bromide of ammonium also in solution, 4 0z. to 20 
of water; taking } drachm of each to the ounce of 
water) and dry pyro as required when developing, 
Tt is as simple and cheap as a developer could 'pos- 
sibly be, and, as far as my experience gocs, it is far 
superior for shutter work to iron (followed by inten- 
sification to get density) or hydroquinone. Many 
workers object to the yellow stain given by using the 
pyro without sulphite of soda (or a substitute), but I 
féel sure’ that_if they will cxpose two plates on the 
same ‘subject, -and develop one with plain pyro.and 
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the other with a pyro: developer containing sulphite. 
vf soda, they will find that the one developed: with: 
dry pyro, yellow and stained as it will most likely be, 
will possess a superior printing quality, and give ay 
truer rendering of colours than the cleaner one pre=: 
served from stain with sulphite of sodz.. ° Occasion=: 
ally I have substituted caustic potash for the: ammo-. 
nia, and, with plates that will bear it without frilling, 
it is a very powerful developer ; but with plain pyro 
the stain is so bad as to make printing very slow 
indeed. Hydroquinone is very good for those who 
are blessed with plenty of time and patience, and will 
give wonderful results if the development be cons 


tinued for hours; but for practical use i do not think 
it as good as pyro. ; ; 
With regard to plates, I prefer to use the fastest 
obtainable, which I believe to be the Ilford “Red 
Label.” I have always found them of uniform quality 
and thoroughly reliable. They have one or two little 
faults, one of which is the way the Ilford people pack 
them with: pieces of cardboard mee Ag films, 
which, when the plate is developed, leav¢ a nasty 
mark along the edges, about a quarter of an inch in 
the plate at top and bottom. There is also another 
fault common to all very rapid plates, viz., that they 
d> not, like wine, improve with age, and when a very 
stale plate is developed it will be found more or less 
covered with irradiscent stain, the best remedy for 
which is to over-develop, and afterwards reduce by 
adding a few drops of solution of ferricyanide of 
potassium to the fixing bath ; or it may be removed 
by rubbing down with ‘iia thy tated spirit on a soft 
cloth or leather. ¢% 
‘Another thing that needs great care is the sie room 
and the ruby lamp, as few dark rooms are absolutely 
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safé for:any great length of time when dealing with 
the most rapid plates. It is advisable to keep the 
developing dish covered as much as convenient with 
a. sheet of orange or ruby glass, I am at present 
using a piece ot glass coated with a mixture of gela-: 
tine and red ink varnished, which costs but little and. 
answers thé purpose admirably, + : 
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